INTERMEZZO
the war was over, for the opposition which his adventurous
politics at Tilsit had provoked. But Alexander, who had
blundered so in London, now gave proof of his contra-
dictory nature by having a brilliant idea. He canceled the
triumphal arches which were being put up in his honor,
and made the humblest of entries into his Empire. He had
won the war, but Russia was bathed in blood and suffering
from a hundred wounds. Her finances were wrecked, her
most fertile lands devastated, her holy city burned, while
hundreds of thousands of graves marked the path of her
armies from Moscow to Paris. Alexander might believe that
he had saved Europe, but in the presence of so much ruin,
he could not feel completely justified in claiming the
credit for victory. Moreover, the conflict which had been
caused by the war still continued with peace. The bureau-
cracy and the high nobility which had objected to the
French alliance now began to clamor against Alexander's
scheme for Poland. They were in favor of outright an-
nexation but had no wish for a Kingdom of Poland outside
of Holy Russia and governing itself by representative in-
stitutions.
Brief and fleeting are the happy moments of history.
Exorcised for a short while, the specter of panic returned
to haunt Europe. Vienna was afraid of Alexander's scheme
for Poland^ and it had managed to communicate its fears
to London. And then an even greater dread began to stir
the courts of Europe. The honeymoon of the Restoration
was already coming to an end. Toward the middle of June,
alarming rumors were rife among the Allies concerning
the attitude of the French armies which were going home.
Metternich, in a continual state of fear, had begun by
doubting the success of the Restoration, while watching
the entry of Louis XVIII from a window in the rue
Montmartre, and ended up by despairing of it after the
proclamation of the Charter and his first conversation with
Louis a few days later. Metternich's intuition, as usual,
was correct. The French King was in a quandary; it was